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Koad 


Author & Note 


No work of this scope is ever completed alone. Many dear friends stood by my side as I walked Brick Kiln Road time and time again in heat 
and cold. One companion that deserves special mention is Simca the alley cat. For thirteen long years she was always waiting for me on the 


back steps as I came home from my walks. She always curled up in my lap as I sorted through the day’s photographs. This book is as much 
her work as it is mine. 


Thank you, old girl. I love you. 
-Patrick Costello 


Crisield Maryland 


Crisfield is easy to find. You just turn off Route 13 onto 
413 and mosey down the road for eleven miles with only 
a single turn to break up the monotony of pine trees and 
old houses lining the road. 


Even on the coldest days when the Bay is frozen over and 
the wind howls mercilessly over the ice there always 
seems to be a ripple of heat haze hovering about the 
pavement just outside of town creating the sensation that 
you are driving into a dream. 


Once upon a time, Crisfield was the second largest city in 
Maryland. From the docks on three sides of the town 
countless thousands of pounds of crabs, oysters and other 
seafood delicacies were dragged up from the water and 
loaded into boxcars to be shipped around the world. 


Today the town boasts less than two thousands residents, 
more than twenty churches and a single traffic light — but 
the town and the Bay still hold a terrible beauty that 
draws you gently in until you fall in love with the place. 
Once that happens the town is yours and you belong to 
the town. 


I know this because Crisfield was my home for more سح‎ ፣ 
than twenty years. I arrived fresh from the great city of 7/7 | 
Philadelphia full of big town ideas and ambitions only to 
find myself lulled into the comfortable rhythms of small 
town life. My father likes to say that our family belonged 
in Crisfield all our lives, but we didn’t know it until we 
got here. 


Crisfield sometimes comes across as a series of 
sensations more than a place. Like sad old songs and 
bittersweet memories that somehow still make us smile. 
The poetry in the town can be found in the smell of 
steamed hard crabs, the pungent funk of the salt marsh, 
the sound of hymns being sung, the soft creak of a 
rocking chair on a weathered front porch. Days and 
weeks drift by in long periods of idleness interrupted by 
the occasional Lions Club pancake supper or great storms 
sweeping over the Chesapeake. 


I love the City of Crisfield. In all of my travels and 
adventures there is no other place I know outside of my 
true love’s arms that brings the kind of comfort I find 
sitting on the docks watching the work boats and 
shorebirds come and go. Some of the happiest days of my 
life have been spent wandering along Brick Kiln Road. 


Brick Kiln Koad 


It’s a simple enough path to follow. We can walk it 
together. Wander with me out from the front door of 
number six Potomac Street, across route 413, down 
Wynfall Avenue until you reach Lorie Quinn Drive. 


As we go up Lorie Quinn Drive we will end up with 
the salt marsh on your right and an abandoned 
construction project on your left. 


The vacant lot used to be filled with blackberry 
bushes. I used to fill up buckets with blackberries to 
surprise the folks at the nursing home every year. 


As we walk up Lorrie Quinn Drive we will 
eventually come to a little public dock that juts out 
into the Chesapeake Bay. On the far horizon you can 
see a little bit of Janes Island. On clear days you can 
see beyond the island and occasionally spot big ships 
sliding through the waters of the Chesapeake. 


It is a simple place. A dock, a small sandy beach 
(you can go swimming if you don’t mind the risk of 


getting up close and personal with a jellyfish) and 
seagulls. Lots and lots of seagulls. 


The dock is always covered with seagulls. Any given day 
will find a handful of locals driving to the dock to share 
their lunch with the seagulls and watch the water for a 
bit. 


Walking back down Lorrie Quinn Drive we will come to 
Brick Kiln road. Locals in Crisfield used to refer to the 
whole area as Brick Kiln because a brick factory used to 
stand somewhere in the area. 


Walking down Brick Kiln Road takes you to the small 
boat harbor. Back in the old days this was where the 
watermen kept their fishing boats. You can still see a few 
of the flat-bottomed deadrise workboats in the harbor, but 
nowadays more than a few of the slips are occupied by 
pleasure boats. 


This is another simple place, but I love it more than I 
have words to say. Walking along the road watching the 
work boats come and go was one of my favorite pastimes 
when I lived in Crisfield. I would always walk slowly in 
the hopes of spotting a blue heron stealing lunch from 
one of the work boats. 


Walking down Brick Kiln road it is easy to be dazzled from the 
sensory overload. It is as much a song or a poem as itis a place. 
While there is little about brutal hard work that is glamorous, it 
is hard not to be taken by the charms of the place. The scents of 
motor oil, exhaust, salt water, seafood, sweat, fiberglass, wood 
and countless others came at you in a wave. The sight of the 
sunlight on the water, the patterns of the reflected water on the 
boats and birds of such number and variety that 1 sometimes 
will put my camera and thoughts aside to stare in wide-eyed 
wonder at the sights around me. 


Will you walk there with me? 


We will spend time at the docks watching the sun roll across the 
sky for a little while before wandering down Brick Kiln Road. 
We will wave at the work boats. We will kick oyster shells 
down the cracked asphalt and maybe throw some crackers to the 
greedy seagulls overhead. 


It isn’t very far. Take my hand and walk with me. There is 
much to see. 


Patrick Costello 
Autumn 2012 


Wr ler 


// he Dyin j Vime 


In Crisfield, the old timers sometimes refer to winter as the 
dyin” time. 


This is the season where the old and infirm will pass away. 
Almost as if the cold drives a person to give up. 


Up until a few years ago the death of a Crisfielder was usually 
marked with a little ritual at Gordon’s Confectionary where a 
photograph of the deceased would be moved from a cigar box 
marked, “Alive” to another box marked, “Dead”. 


Winter is the season where the cold wind whips across the 
Chesapeake Bay hard enough and cold enough to make strong 
men ache down to their bones. 


We don’t see much snow in Crisfield. The wind currents over 
the Bay usually shelter the town from all but the fiercest 
Nor’easter’s, but those same winds chill the salt water of the 
Chesapeake to a point where all of Tangier Sound occasionally 
becomes a great block of ice. Cold begets cold and the frozen 
Bay drives the wind chill down to a point where it stings tears 
from your eyes. 


In winter the Bay becomes a wild and lonely place. The salt 

marsh is quiet and the ice can still the waves so it sometimes 
feels as if the bay itself has gone to sleep until the warm sun 
comes back to kiss it awake. 


In spite of the cold, as long as Tangier Sound is not choked by 
ice, the fishing boats continue to go about their hard work. 


The Seagulls continue to circle the dock with their feet tucked 
into their belly feathers in the hopes that somebody would be 
willing to share some of their lunch. 


The blue herons stalk the fishing boats in the afternoon looking 
for a sample from the catch of the day. 


The Bay rolls along wild and beautiful and free. 


All wait out the cold and look to the promise of warm days 
when springtime rolls around. 


The Dock 


In the wintertime the dock seems to stand guard as the ice 
and snow take over the Bay. 


Sometimes the sun comes out just enough to melt the ice 
and the winter wind will whip the waves into a frenzy 
sending out blasts of frozen salt spray that sting your 
eyes and cover your coat with frost. 


Sometimes the wind dies down and the bay will go as 
smooth as glass turning the Bay into a giant mirror 
reflecting the sunset back up into the sky. 


Sometimes the fog will roll in and convert the entire 
landscape into a series of endless shades of gray. 


As you stand on the dock, every sunset, every morning, 
even each individual moment finds the scenery in a state 
of constant change. The Bay is always moving. The wind 
drives the clouds across the sky one moment and leaves 
them hanging lazily the next. The shoreline sinks and 
rises with the wind and the tide. 


Even when the Bay freezes over the light and the wind 
constantly reshape the view even as you watch. 
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The Small Boat Harbor 


In winter the watermen can be spotted every morning 
heading out into the Bay braving the winter winds and 
icy water to harvest blue crabs and oysters. The work is 
brutal, but I have never seen that brutality reflected in 
these farmers of the Bay. Every waterman I have ever 
met has been a good man. Hard, but at the same time 
calm and gentle - and completely comfortable with the 
wildness of the Chesapeake. 


The small boat harbor is not a tourist destination. 
Everywhere you look you will find tools of the fishing 
trade scattered about. Nets and crab pots sit by the side of 
the road next to engine parts and the occasional shattered 
boat hull. Even in winter the air is thick with exhaust, 
sweat and cigarette smoke. 


When the Bay freezes the harbor sits quietly waiting for 
the ice to beak while the work boats glide through the 
great blocks of ice and go back to their hard work. 
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Interlude: [he Lully Blue Heron 


Ardea Herodias, also known as the great blue heron, is a 
shorebird of particularly impressive size. They can be found 
patiently wading along the banks of the Chesapeake, using their 
long necks and sharp beaks to snatch up fish. 


At the small boat harbor there was a blue heron that became the 
bane of the local watermen. You see, this particular great blue 
heron figured out that the deadrise fishing boats in the small 
boat harbor offered plenty of opportunities for dining al fresco. 


First the bully blue heron was spotted looking for tidbits in the 
crab pots and fishing nets when the boats were docked. 


Then the heron discovered that most of the fishing boats would 

leave bait traps overboard to catch small fish. Watermen would 

pull the bait pots in the morning and discover that the heron had 
eaten most of the catch. 


At some point the heron seems to have figured out that it is 
protected by law and the watermen are unable to do much of 
anything to stop it. That made it bolder and soon the watermen 
discovered that the heron would use its long neck to sneak 
through a half-opened window to eat the crackers off the 
captain’s table. 


As I write this, the bully blue heron is still stealing a bit of each 
catch to this day, much to the watermen’s chagrin. 
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In bud and thorn 


Spring first arrives in Crisfield as more of a promise 
than a season. You wake up one morning decidedly 
weary of the cold that has leeched the color out of 
everything and you find yourself staring out a frosty 
window praying for just one warm breeze. 


When that warm breeze comes - and no matter how 
bleak the winter, spring always comes — the town and 
the Chesapeake slowly shake themselves awake and 
suddenly everything is all right with the world. 


In the salt marsh spring comes slowly. The dull brown 
and gray of winter slowly turn to gold then green. The 
bushes bud out and for a few days the weather is 
perfect — then the mosquitoes and green head flies start 
buzzing over the mud and grass. 


As you get closer to the dock a stiff breeze from the 
Chesapeake chases away the bugs and cools your 
brow. People from all over town stop by the dock to 
watch the warm sun play over the still chilly Bay, and 
children skip oyster shells out over the sound as work 
boats come and go. 


The Dock 


Springtime at the dock is a curious mix of contrasts. The days 
get warmer but the sun over the water holds onto the sharp 
quality of winter resulting in wild sunsets blending together 
with days so gray that it seems like the whole Bay was leeched 
of color. It all comes together as a soft riot of contrasting colors 
and temperatures that caress the senses like a kiss on the cheek. 


The laughing gulls begin to take on their distinctive black and 
gray coloring. Crows and grackles strut along the shoreline 
looking for gull feathers to line their nests and maybe snatch a 
morsel from visitors. 


Bees, mosquitoes and biting flies begin to buzz about, but the 
heavy spring winds keep them from being annoying. 


The days get slowly longer, and as the warm air mingles with 
the last breezes of winter, furious thunderstorms whip the Bay 
into a wild frenzy. 
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Through it all, the dock remains a peaceful place, and locals 
who know about the cruel summer heat to come take time to sit 
on the dock and watch the sun sink slowly into the Bay. 
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The Small Boat Harbor 


At the small boat harbor watermen stack crab pots one atop 
another and the chicken wire construction creates patterns 
so dense and wonderful that I could spend a whole 
afternoon just watching the sun play with shadows along the 
docks. 


Overhead barn swallows, grackles and mockingbirds watch 
over the proceedings from the power lines and sing from the 
branches. 


All along the periphery of the action, marsh grass and vines 
close up the salt marsh all around into an impenetrable wall. 
The blackberry bramble starts to bloom among the bristles 
while another weed with long hooked thorns and pear 
shaped leaves wait to catch you if you dare to come too 
close. 


As spring gently rolls over the town the air becomes thick 
with the buzzing of bees and wasps. Peeler sheds, where 
watermen will care for hard crabs until they molt - and then 
can be sold as delicious soft crabs, start to open up in 
preparation for the summer harvest. The loneliness of 
winter is gone. The Bay teems with life and activity. All is 
right with the world. 
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Interlude: Seaga ሪያ AW Around 


A seagull is not generally considored a noble bird. Gulls are, by 
nature, noisy creatures capable of eating anything you throw at 
them and prone to bombarding anything below them with 
droppings. 


At first I was completely disinterested in the seagulls that hang 
around Brick Kiln Road, but at some point in my daily walks I 
started seeing them in a different light. 


They are amazing in the air. The winds of the Chesapeake shift 
in direction and speed at dizzyingly random and unpredictable 
intervals, but the gulls never seem uncomfortable or hesitant in 
flight. They adapt to the wind with the grace of dancers. 


Learning to photograph the Brick Kiln seagulls on the wing 
seemed impossible at first. They would fly by my lens so 
quickly that my first attempts only resulted in grey blurs and the 
occasional bunch of tail feathers. 


On a lark, I stuffed my jacket pockets with saltine crackers on 
one of my walks. Sure enough, once I had something for them 
to eat the gulls started cooperating with my camera. Suddenly I 
was going home with images that captured Brick Kiln’s aerial 
ballet — and then I realized that these birds truly were beautiful, 
and maybe even a little bit noble. 


Summer 


Season of the Sun 


In summer, the Bay comes to life. In every breeze, on 
every blade of grass and in every wave you will see some 
form of life going about its daily business. Everything is 
alive and wonderful and oh so unbearably hot. 


There are no hills in Crisfield. No geological feature 
exists in the city limits to create any shade except for tall 
pine trees and marsh grass. To put it simply, Crisfield is 
an anvil. The sun beats down mercilessly and the breeze 
across the Bay does little to soothe the brow. 


If you are brave enough to face the summer heat there are 
wonders to be found along Brick Kiln Road. The long 
days end with spectacular sunsets as barn swallows dart 
and weave overhead. Mosquitoes and biting flies boil out 
from the mud of the salt marsh only to be consumed by 
dragonflies. Butterflies wander across fields of clover. 
Queen Anne’s lace bobs along the roadside. The marsh 
grass waves in the wind like a bay within the Bay. 


The relentless sun on the water stirs up great storms that 
roll across the bay and shake the windows in the little 


town while the locals puzzle over whether to be afraid of 
the thunder or welcome the cool rain. 


Summer in Crisfield can wreak havoc with your sense of 
time. The long hot days stretch on until the late evening 
hours as the sun reluctantly rolls across the sky. You 
find yourself dozing on the front porch or slowly nursing 
a glass oficed tea in a patch of shade. Any sense of 
urgency is lost as the heat and the sheer beauty of the 
place wrap you up. 


You can almost hear the wind whispering to you, telling 
you to relax. Why rush? The sun is so hot and the shade 
is so fine. Tomorrow can take care of tomorrow — right 
now we have time to savor this perfect summer 
afternoon. 


Along Brick Kiln Road the watermen come and go in 
their fishing boats. The seagulls never seem any more 
bothered by summer heat than by winter cold. 


I make my daily walk, drenched with sweat and my heart 
filled with love for this place and this deliciously harsh 
season. 


The Dock 


There is always a breeze at the Brick Kiln dock. This comes as 
a blessing to anybody in town lacking air conditioning. 


They come in waves armed with chairs, coolers, fishing poles 
and crab nets. The children play and swim on the beach while 
their parents sit on the edge of the dock with a fishing pole in 
one hand and a cold beer in the other. 


People bring their dogs to run along the little beach and 
teenagers dare each other to jump into the water. Lovers and 
dreamers come to watch the sunset. 


The Bay itself can change from hour to hour - sometimes going 
as smooth and still as glass and other times rolling with waves 
like a miniature sea. 


Early in the morning and late in the evening, the times when 
there are hardly any people at the dock, herons and egrets stalk 
along the beach. During the heat of the day cormorants and 
brown pelicans sun themselves on the dock as seagulls soar 
overhead. 
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The Small Boat Harbor 


In the summer months the small boat harbor dedicates 
itself to the hard task of fishing. Watermen head out into 
the Bay before sunrise and work long days on the open 
water under the hot summer sun. 


The summer heat in Crisfield can be brutal. Long days 
creep by sometimes without even a hint of breeze to keep 
the mosquitos and greenhead flies at bay. 


It can be difficult walking in the summer. The heat makes 
even the shortest of walks seem like a marathon — but if 
you hang tough and make the trip there is much to see. 
Green herons, egrets, barn swallows and dragonflies 
swarm along the small boat harbor. Crab pots are piled 
along the docks in huge numbers. Dredges, gloves, rope 
and other tools of the fishing trade are scattered about 
and the sky is always bright with color. Every inch of the 
air, the marsh and the bay seems alive. 


The work, the heat, the wildlife and the motion all 
continue through the hot summer until autumn comes 
along to signal a time to rest. 
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Interlude: Jenkins Creek 


DU SA 


Jenkins Creek is clear on the other side of Crisfield. Down 
along Calvary road in an area locals refer to, for reasons nobody 
seems to agree on, as Down Neck. 


Jenkins Creek is one of the few docks in Crisfield that goes 
directly into the Bay. Brick Kiln is protected by Janes Island 
Sound and the city dock is protected by Tangier Sound. 


Jenkins Creek seems lost in time. Calvary road is lined with 
weather beaten old houses and a great deal of the fishing 
equipment along the docks is homemade. 


Years ago you would see a good number of skiffs heading out 
into the Bay each morning. These small handcrafted boats work 
as both motorboats and rowboats and are used for a wide 
variety of fishing techniques. I was once fortunate enough to be 
drafted into helping an old timer construct a skiff in his front 
yard, not far from Jenkins Creek. We created the graceful arc of 
the bow by bending two great planks of wood together with 
yard after yard of rope. All was going well until the rope broke 
and the wood snapped back straight, sending the old guy flying 
through the air. 


Jenkins Creek is full of stories like that. It is one of those places 
where you can still feel a connection to Crisfield’s good old 
days. 
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So Many Partings 


Fall on Brick kiln Road is all about goodbyes. 


It first comes as a brief and beautiful respite from both 
the summer heat and the winter cold. Like spring, there 
are a few weeks of easy and beautiful weather that puts 
the heart to ease and convinces a soul that all is right with 
the world. Then the days get slowly shorter and cooler. 
Suddenly autumn is gone and we are back to cruel 
winter. 


The skies over Crisfield fill with migrating birds. Great 
flocks of ducks and Canada geese fly overhead. Starlings 
and red wing blackbirds swarm into massive flocks that 
seem to go on forever. 


As the afternoons begin to cool with the passage of the 
season the short sunlight hours become frenzied with 
activity as the bees and butterflies rush to take one last 
drink from the dandelions and other wildflowers dotting 
the edges of the salt marsh. 


I think fall in Crisfield is the best and sweetest time of 
the year. 


The Dock 


In the fall you will see a lot of people making [ከር trip out to the 
Brick Kiln dock. It is almost as if they are taking in one last breath 
of warm air before winter comes with its ice and terrible cold. 


As the season progresses the sunsets become more and more 
intense. You will spot a lot of families gathering at the dock or in 
boats out on the water watching the October sky. 


The change of the season brings storms that stir up the water along 
the dock washing up old oyster shells worn into dazzling shapes. 


There is something else about the fall that I never noticed until my 
wife pointed it out to me. Something I call Amy’s Golden Hour. On 
clear days in the late afternoon there is a short period of time when 
the light falls just perfectly on everything. It is not quite before 
sunset and not quite late afternoon. I could never tell you the exact 
time on a particular day, but if you walk along a given stretch of 
road every day you will notice that golden hour where everything 
seems like a great work of art. 


I love the dock in the fall. From bright clear days to mornings 
shrouded with dense fog, there is always something beautiful to see. 


The Small Boat Harbor 


As fall comes gently to the small boat harbor everything you see 
shows signs of wear from the hard work of the summer season. 


As the mornings grow cooler the boat slips disappear in great 
blankets of fog. Early frost will sparkle on a discarded bushel 
basket. The bully blue heron will strut boldly on the decks of 
boats and everybody seems too tired to bother chasing it away. 


There is nothing romantic in all of this. The work is hard and ዘ 
there are less and less people working the water. The feeling 
that this place and this lifestyle is somehow slipping away 
always seems to hit hardest in the fall. 


During my walks I talked to a lot of watermen. They would tell 
me of the trouble they had with the state and maybe complain 
about the lack of young people taking up the trade - but every 
single conversation always ended on a positive note. Tomorrow 
is another day and the Lord has only good things planned for all 
of us. So while fall leads to a bit of melancholy, the spirit and 
the faith of the Crisfield watermen remains undiminished. Fall 
comes and then winter and then the promise of another beautiful 
spring 
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My mom and dad. 
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Halloween on Potomac Street. 


CC’s tow truck. 
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Dear Old Dad giving a banjo lesson. 


My Amy. 


Patrick at the Brick Kiln Dock ~ Photo by Amy Costello 


Crisfield, Maryland was my home for twenty years. 


Living in a rural area that is largely cut off from the world has a 
way of altering your perspective. Life in Crisfield was slow and 
easy. Everybody knew each other and, for the most part, everybody 
took care of each other. 


When I lived in Crisfield my whole world was pretty much 
confined within the city limits. I knew all of the locals, but my close 
friends were limited to my parents, a feral alley cat and my friend 
CC, who had a garage just up the road. 


[ also had Brick Kiln Road. 


During my walks I knew that place inside and out. Even the 
seagulls seemed to know when I was coming down the street with 
my camera and a pocket full of crackers. 1 knew every boat and 
every nail on the docks. When bad weather hit I would hike through 
a storm to make sure all of the work boats were home safe. 


I never dreamed that I would leave Crisfield, but after I met Amy I 
realized that I wanted to spend the rest of my life in her arms. We 
left Crisfield to start happily ever-aftering. 


We live in the city. She sings me to sleep on nights when I find 
myself missing the Chesapeake. When she kisses me I feel more 
peaceful than I ever did watching a sunset over the Bay. 


Sometimes the city crowds and the traffic threaten to overwhelm me. When that happens she takes me in her arms and we 
dance in the kitchen as I sing old love songs and, suddenly, everything is all right. 


She comes with me to Brick Kiln Road once in a while. I tell her about the days when I knew this place like the back of 
my hand and then we hold each other close and dream about bringing our grandchildren here. 


Sometimes I think the Chesapeake dreams right along with us. 


About [he Author 


Patrick Costello currently lives in Manassas, Virginia with his wife Amy. The couple shares their apartment with a 
hedgehog, a Maine coon cat and a room filled with guitars and banjos. They visit the Chesapeake often, love each other 
madly and are very happy. 
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